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in abolishing it when the principle, so essential to inter- 
national organization, is once accepted, that nc nation 
is so high or so powerful as to be above the law. 



The International Peace Congress 
of Women. 

Louis F. Lochner. 

"When do you suppose the big row will come off ?" 

It was the correspondent of a leading Few York daily 
who addressed me thus as I took my seat among the fifty 
or more French, German, English, Dutch, Austrian, 
Hungarian, and American correspondents in the huge 
"Dierentium" at The Hague on April 28 to witness the 
opening of the first international congress of women 
held in the interests of world peace — and that, too, at 
a time when ten nations were engaged in a life-and- 
death military struggle, with an eleventh and a twelfth 
about to be drawn into the maelstrom. 

My New York colleague left in disgust on the third 
day of the conference because his hopes to witness some 
sensational outburst or manifestation of hysteria were 
sorely disappointed. 

That was precisely one of the remarkable facts of the 
gathering, and one that alone made all the effort put 
into it more than worth while : the more than 1,500 
women from fourteen different countries conducted 
themselves with a moderation and restraint that was the 
more commendable when one remembers that among 
them were women from Germany and England, from 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium, from Italy and Canada. 
These women from the belligerent or near-belligerent 
countries had in many cases seen war in its crudest 
forms. They had, some of them, lost near relatives; 
others 1 were even then uncertain whether their hus- 
bands at the front were still in the ranks of the living ; 
still others had been witnesses to unforgetable scenes 
of suffering and agony in hospitals or in bombarded 
cities. And yet, as one prominent delegate remarked, 
"their sorrows, like those of the women of Greek trag- 
edy, were the impersonal sorrows for the wrongs of the 
world, and not for their own individual sufferings." 
They met their sisters from countries at war with their 
own in a spirit of sympathetic understanding and com- 
radeship, without once trying to assess upon the other'3 
nation the responsibility for the world catastrophe. 

Why did these women assemble at this seemingly in- 
expedient time ? Did they expect^-as some correspond- 
ents thought they did — that the mere fact of their as- 
sembling would end the war? And what may be defi- 
nitely asserted as having come out of this gathering? 

I doubt whether I have seen a better statement of the 
purpose and scope of the meeting than that by the presi- 
dent of the congress, Miss Jane Addams, "not of Hull 
House, not of the United States, but indeed of the 
world" (as she was fondly introduced when the gavel 
was placed in her hand") : 

"We have come to this congress not only to protest 
from our hearts against the barbarity of war, and with 
the utmost patience we can command, unaffrighted even 
bv the 'difficult and technical,' to study this complicated 
modern world of ours, now so sadly at war with itself, 
but furthermore we would fain suggest ways by which 
this large internationalism may find itself and dig new 
channels through which it may flow." 



The first day of the congress was one that little fore- 
boded the constructive, forward-looking action that 
marked the later sessions. The women seemed to dis- 
trust their own abilities. They appeared content to ex- 
press and vote affirmatively upon platitudes regarding 
woman's sufferings in war, her abhorrence of interna- 
tional bloodshed, her pledge to help educate children in 
the ideals of peace, and her demand that she be given 
the parliamentary franchise in order that she might the 
better work toward the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions. 

But with the second day there came about a decided 
change. Specific problems of international concern 
were taken up and discussed with a grasp even of tech- 
nical details that surprised many an expert on interna- 
tional matters. A few examples will illustrate. The 
principles of a permanent peace subscribed to by the 
women's congress include the following fundamental 
clauses, besides one in favor of suffrage : 

"That no territory should be transferred without the 
consent of the men and women in it, and that the right 
of conquest should not be recognized. 

"That autonomy and a democratic parliament should 
not be refused to any people. 

"That the governments- of all nations should come to 
an agreement to refer future international disputes to 
arbitration or conciliation and to bring social, moral, 
and economic pressure to bear upon any country which 
resorts to arms. 

"That foreign politics should be subject to democratic 
control." 

Again, the congress tackled such problems as the 
question of investments in foreign countries, and urged 
the widest possible acceptance of the principle "that 
such investments shall be made at the risk of the in- 
vestor, without claim to the official protection of his 
government." It demanded the neutralization of the 
seas and of trade routes; it urged the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference immediately after the war; 
it recorded its belief that the governments should by in- 
ternational agreement take over the manufacture of 
arms and munitions of war, thereby eliminating the 
pernicious activities of the international war trust. 

In the advocacy of these urinciples the American 
group of almost fifty (the largest delegation outside 
that of Holland) bore a most creditable part. But the 
most noteworthy contribution made by the women from ' 
the United States is the suggestion that the work of 
The Hague be expanded to include "a permanent council 
of conciliation and investigation for the settlement of 
international differences arising from economic compe- 
tition, expanding commerce, increasing population, and 
changes in social and political standards." 

As one surveys the work of the First and Second Hague 
Conferences, especially in the light of the present war, 
with its wholesale disregard of The Hague stipulations 
regarding dum-dum bullets, and bombs from aeroplanes, 
and asphyxiating gases, one is struck by the inordinate 
amount of time spent in an effort to 'Tmmanize" war- 
fare (an attempt at the 'impossible!), and the small 
space devoted to devising means for making war avoid- 
able. True, The Hague Court of Arbitration was cre- 
ated, but this court becomes operative only after dis- 
putes of a juridical character have arisen. The platform 
of the women's congress demands more. Tt calls for the 
construction of machinery by which changing conditions 
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of an economic, social, industrial, or commercial nature 
may be recognized and new arrangements, adapted to 
these changes, be made without recourse to bloodshed, 
and, indeed, before an actual dispute has arisen. 

But the congress was not content to enunciate prin- 
ciples and to discuss terms of peace. It sought to bring 
its influence to bear upon the wax situation. In the 
first place, it endorsed the idea of a conference of 
neutral nations which shall offer continuous media- 
tion in the form of reasonable proposals to be sent 
to the belligerent nations simultaneously. Secondly, it 
delegated envoys to carry a plea for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, together with the constructive program adopted, 
to the rulers of the belligerent and neutral nations of 
Europe and to the President of the United States. 
These envoys have already received a sympathetic hear- 
ing at several European courts. 

Not content with thus making their influence felt, 
the women of the congress voted further to hold a sec- 
ond international meeting "in the same place and at 
the same time" as the conference of the powers which 
shall frame the terms of the peace settlement after the 
war, for the purpose of presenting practical proposals 
to that conference." 

That the congress should have been held at all was a 
noteworthy achievement. Let us remember that scien- 
tific, religious, economic, and even pacifist, organiza- 
tions have deemed it premature or else inexpedient to 
come together in international gatherings. One leading 
German internationalist, I am told, argued with great 
earnestness with the delegates from his country that, if 
they were determined to go to the conference, they should 
at least promise him not to publish any proceedings, lest 
new international complications arise ! 

Add to this the scorn and contempt with which the 
idea of a women's conference was treated by the govern- 
ment censored press of, for instance, England. I quote 
from a leading London paper under date of April 24, 
which, after recording its satisfaction at the probability 
that, through the Admiralty's stoppage of traffic between 
the islands and Holland, "the business-like German 
women, sent as spies to this precious congress, will be 
balked of their chief prey," continues in its leading 
editorial: 

"That such a project as this congress should be de- 
feated is highly satisfactory, by whatever means the dis- 
comfiture of the peace babblers is brought about. It is 
not very creditable to British womanhood that even a 
hundred women of some social position should be found 
ready to take part in such a conference.' ... If 
Germany were now enduring what France, Belgium, 
and Poland have endured, it would still be not merely 
an idly foolish but an actively mischievous proceeding 
to take part in such a conference as that at The Hague. 
To do- so at a time when almost the whole of Belgium, 
a considerable part of Prance, and a great deal of Po- 
land lie under the iron oppression of the enemy, argues 
a monstrous lack of understanding, a want of sympa- 
thetic imagination which may well astonish our 
allies. . . . It is perhaps paying these women and 
their male counterparts too great a compliment to take 
them seriously; but in these times quite insignificant 
people are capable of doing much mischief " 

The British government not only cut down the num- 
ber of British delegates from the 180 who had originally 



signified their intention to go to 20, and then, before 
these could depart for the continent, had stopped all 
communication between Holland and England, but it 
also quite conveniently forgot for four days that a Dutch 
liner carrying 45 American delegates to the conference 
lay at anchor off Deal, and was anxiously awaiting per- 
mission from the British Admiralty to continue its 
journey. Whether this delay was accidental or not — 
whether the letters and telegrams to leading Englishmen 
in Parliament and in the diplomatic service had any- 
thing to do with the release of the ship or not — the fact 
remains that the commander of the guardship off Deal 
was utterly bewildered at the Admiralty's orders to 
"hold the Noordam" after he had pronounced her cargo 
and her papers in perfect order ! 

Add the further fact that the neutral countries of 
Europe are under a constant strain and in a nervous 
fear lest they, too, be drawn into the maelstrom, such a^ 
we of America, thousands of miles away from the scene 
of conflict, can scarcely imagine. The women from 
countries like Norway or Denmark felt a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in that they are voters. They feared that 
an unwise word spoken at the congress, or a pro-Ally 
or pro-German measure voted might offer the powers of 
the Triple Entente or the Teutons a welcome excuse for 
drawing their country into the conflict. This feeling of 
extreme caution, I say, is difficult for us to appreciate. 
But it existed — and all the greater the honor to the 
brave band of 34 women from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries who came, nevertheless, to take an active part in 
the proceedings ! 

The congress was as cosmopolitan in the character of 
the organization represented as it was truly interna- 
tional in its constituency. There were present repre- 
sentatives of peace societies and of the Daughters of the 
American Eevolution; of the University Club df Am- 
sterdam and of the Boston Telephone Operators' Union ; 
of the Norwegian Salvation Army and of the Danish 
Rebecca Lodge; of the Dutch Humane Society and of 
the Chicago Woman's City Club; of the German suf- 
frage associations and of the New York department 
store workers; of the Polish National Alliance and of 
the Belgian Society for Peace Through Education; of 
the Hungarian Agricultural \\ T omen Laborers' Associa- 
tion and of the Danish Social Democrats, to enumerate 
but a few of the different groups of societies that had 
sent delegates. 

I stated at the beginning that the women assembled 
carried themselves With admirable restraint. This does 
not mean that the congress was lacking in dramatic in- 
cidents. Far from it; it was an impressive moment, for 
instance, when the large audience arose for sixty second-! 
in silent tribute to the mothers and wives in the warring 
nations who have been bereft of their sons or husbands. 
Impressive, too, was the very arrangement of the stage : 
side by side there sat splendid women from England and 
from Germany, from Austria-Hungary and from Bel- 
gium, from Italy, from America, from the Scandinavian 
countries, from Holland and from Canada, yes, even 
from unfortunate Poland. Impressive, further, were 
the warm words with which, amid universal applause, 
the chairman of the German delegation welcomed the 
five Belgian women who had arrived late, and asked that 
they be given a seat of honor on the stage. Not less 
touching was the announcement by a Dutch delegate 
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that carloads and boatloads of the beautiful hyacinths, 
tulips, and daffodils in which Holland then abounded 
would be sent in the name of the congress to hospitals 
for wounded soldiers in England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, and, if possible, also to the eastern theater of 
war. 

But to me personally the most illuminating moment 
of the congress came after Miss Addams had enunciated 
these words in her address at the largest public meeting 
held in connection with the congress : 

"We have many evidences at the present moment that, 
inchoate and unorganized as it is, the spirit of interna- 
tional good will may be found even in the midst of this 
war constantly breaking through national bounds. The 
very soldiers in the opposing trenches have to be moved 
about from time to time lest they come to know each 
other, not as the enemv, but as individuals, and a sense 
of comradeship overwhelm their power to fight." 

There was long-continued applause, which carne par- 
ticularly from a certain section of the galleries. I 
glanced up to see who it ,was that so vociferously as- 
sented; it was a group of Dutch soldiers, in the prime 
and strength of their manhood, dressed in immaculate 
military uniform, clapping their hands and rising in 
tribute to the distinguished American who in these few 
words exposed the sham and fallacy of international 
hatred ! 

Why Not Systematize War? 

Jackson H. Ralston. 

"Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men and creatures 
of what condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy." 

Accepting the spirit of these lines, written by Bishop 
Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity some three centuries 
ago, we may believe that when men first discussed the 
'laws of war" Mars chuckled, and since that time high 
Olympus has resounded with his guffaws. Laws of war, 
what are they? What are the laws of arson? The 
laws of mayhem? The laws of murder? Can there be 
laws of lawlessness? If so, where do we find their 
sanction ? Who created them ? Who will enforce them ? 
Are their roots found deep in moral principle? Are 
they of philosophic origin or the result of natural per- 
ception and logical development? Who welcomed them 
as "the mother of their peace and joy?" 

When we accept these laws we bow to the rule of 
orderly disorder, moral immorality, justly and equitably 
planned disregard of human right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

After all, these laws strangely mystify- us. We find 
that they may be disobeyed without penalty or punish- 
ment. We discover that under their rule it is righteous 
for an army to explode mines under the feet of an un- 
suspecting man; it is unrighteous to use false flags. It 
is proper for a submarine, like a midnight assassin, to 
blow up a vessel of war ; it is improper that a peaceful 
merchantman, to escape destruction, should fly the flag 
of a foreign nation. One series of acts is condemned 
under the laws of war, and another may be sustained; 



and when we seek for a rule of reason we find we are, 
as it were, on a shoreless sea, without a rudder, with no 
compass to guide us, and no sail to carry us to a port of 
safetv. 

Perchance there may be some deep fundamental error 
in our attitude toward the subject. It may be that 
somewhere we have missed our bearings, for we are con- 
tinually calling for aid from the laws of war and getting 
only Delphic response. 

What is the error of which we are guilty and at which 
Mars laughs? We have treated war as a legitimate 
thing, with regard to which consistent laws might be 
laid down which would enforce themselves. Nationally, 
we have laws against mayhem, arson, murder. Inter- 
nationally, we accept these things as just. We have no 
laws aoainst them. We have so-called laws of them. 
When we have met in Hague Peace Conferences, as in 
1907, we have, passed six times as many conventions 
concerning the warlike relations of States as we have 
concerning their peaceful relations, so legitimate is war. 
We never prescribe it, limit it, punish it. 

If we could imagine a country in which the inhabit- 
ants expected sooner or later to indulge in marauding 
against one another and seizing each other's property 
for their several uses, then we could further imagine 
these same people getting together in solemn conclave, 
as our nations do, and piously resolving that as individ- 
uals they would not raid one another save when they 
personally felt that they had been insulted by their fel- 
lows, or save when their important vital interests, as 
they individually determined them to be, demanded 
that they possess themselves of the property of each 
other, and then only under fixed rules, as, for instance, 
that while they might kill the head of the family, they 
would not kill children under the age of six; that they 
would not make slaves of the survivors, but only take 
away their property or mortgage their labor for future 
years ; that they would endeavor to nurse back to health 
those of their neighbors whom they failed to kill at the 
first shot. These laws would be reasonable, as reason- 
able as the laws of war, and yet perhaps we would all 
admit that there might be circumstances of convenience 
and advantage, and perhaps of humanity, or even moral- 
ity, which would prevent the entry by individuals into 
such contracts. 

Turning, however, to the law of nations, we say in 
Hague conventions that states may themselves judge 
when they are insulted, or when their vital interests de- 
mand that they should be their own executioners. Hav- 
ing so declared, we next lay down rules of action to 
apply when they are at war, but without reserving power 
to enforce such rules. In themselves the rules may be 
very excellent, as excellent as was the rule of action gov- 
erning Kobin Hood, when he stole from the rich to give 
to the poor. England frowned down upon his exercise 
of this praiseworthy principle, but other nations, and 
England as well, have never dissented from the idea 
that it was entirely proper to blow the blessings of civil- 
ization over far countries under cover of cannon smoke, 
or that the rich and powerful nations should take from 
the poor and weak. 

Our laws of war have utterly failed because they have 
started from the premise above indicated, that war was 
natural, inevitable, even laudable and righteous. We 



